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When you read any history of Athens of the fifth-century B.C., one thing you notice is the 
small number of women mentioned. This is partly because modern histories of Greece have 
always focused upon politics, law and war, which were traditionally "a man's world". But it is 
also partly because our sources for the period were themselves written almost entirely by 
men. These writers were also observing an Athenian custom of not using the names of 
respectable women in public, or in their writings, out of a feeling of courtesty. Therefore, 
when we do find a woman's name recorded, we are entitled to wonder why. 

The historian Thucydides called Pericles "the first citizen" of democratic fifth-century B.C. 
Athens. We might then, after the manner of the American Presidency, call his consort "the 
first lady". Her name was Aspasia. We can piece together various contemporary and later 
sources to offer a sketchy outline of the stories that circulated about her background. 

She was thought to come from the Ionian city of Miletus in Asia Minor. Her name means 
"she who welcomes" and was often a name used by that class of Athenian prostitute known 
as "companions" (hetairai), because the Greek word "to welcome" was also a euphemism 
for kissing and sexual intercourse. The legends about her are numerous, often incredible or 
at least unreliable. But she seems to have interested a large number of different writers, 
both ancient and modern. What can we find out about her? 

Aspasia in Comedy 

The first thing we would want to know is: when did she meet Pericles? People used to think 
Pericles divorced his wife to move in with Aspasia. But a modern scholar has shown that 
Pericles separated from his wife five years before he began to live with Aspasia. 

Then, as now, the family at the top was an easy and popular target for slander. One of the 
major difficulties in reconstructing the life of this obviously fascinating woman is the type of 
sources we must rely up on. Many contemporary sources are hostile to Pericles because of 
his political views and so naturally paint as unattractive a picture as they can. 


To make matters worse, we have to use jokes from comedies written at the time Pericles 
lived and which satirised contemporary politicians. It is as if we were to reconstruct the 
private life of Mrs. Thatcher from Private Eye or Spitting Image. 



Fighting for Love 


Personal favouritism is always a good charge to lay at a leader's door, especially if a woman 
is involved. The comic writer Aristophanes, in his play Acharnians, jokingly says that Pericles 
engaged in military activity against Samos because it was involved in a quarrel with Miletus, 
Aspasia's home. He even says that Pericles started the whole Peloponnesian War against 
Sparta because Sparta kidnapped some of Aspasia's girls. Of course it all sounds 
preposterous to us, but the later Greek biographer Plutarch thought it reliable enough to 
mention in his Life of Pericles. 

The Wife of Zeus 

Plutarch's Life of Pericles shows that many comedies of the time made fun of Pericles and 
Aspasia. He notes that contemporary comic writers used to call Pericles "the Olympian" 
because he fancied himself as great as Zeus, king of the gods. So, they thought that if 
Pericles was Zeus, Aspasia could be Hera, Zeus' wife. The Homeric epic poems, like the Iliad, 
show Hera nagging a hen-pecked Zeus. In the same way the comedians thought Pericles was 
probably nagged by Aspasia. 

They even compared their relationship to the myth of Heracles and Omphale. In the story 
the great hero Heracles was condemned as a punishment to serve for one year the Queen 
of Lydia, Omphale. If a biographer can record sources such as these, you might already think 
it impossible to recover a real picture of Aspasia. But this is only the start of our troubles. 

Teacher of Philosophy 

We have seen how people living at the same time as Pericles used Aspasia as a means of 
making fun of him politically. After Pericles' death, writers began to treat Aspasia 
differently. She was no longer a butt of jokes, instead she became an educated woman, who 
knew and taught philosophy. 

The philosopher Socrates lived during Pericles' lifetime. When Socrates died, Plato wrote 
dialogues that tried to recapture the way Socrates thought about philosophy. In one of 
these dialogues, the Menexenos, Plato says that Socrates heard Aspasia deliver the great 
Funeral Speech Pericles gave over the bodies of the Athenian dead during the 
Peloponnesian War. The historian Thucydides wrote a version of this very famous speech 
which we can read today. But Socrates even says that it was actually Aspasia who had 
taught it to Pericles. 



A Well-Spoken Lady 


In the Menexenos, Aspasia is presented as a cultured teacher of fine-speaking. But this is 
just as unreal a picture as that given by the comic plays. Women in classical Athens received 
only a small amount of education. They never gave speeches in public and were never 
taught how to write them. Women from Ionia, where Aspasia was supposed to come from, 
did lead a relatively freer life than the women in Athens and perhaps they were better 
educated. But it is still highly unlikely that Aspasia was the serious woman-teacher and 
philosopher that Plato describes. Plato is just twisting reality. He wants to criticise certain 
styles of fine-speaking. Making the woman Aspasia mistress of that art is an educated joke. 

Teacher - of Love 

Other pupils of Socrates mention his relationship with Aspasia Xenophon, in his Memoirs of 
Socrates, makes Socrates speak of her as a teacher of household management. The 
philosophers Antisthenes and Aeschines wrote dialogues, like Plato's, about Aspasia and 
Socrates. 

In the Egyptian city of Alexandria in the fourth-century B.C., the Greek love-poet 
Hermesianax also made Aspasia a teacher of Socrates, but this time of love. Socrates, he 
said, would go to her house to relax after a hard day's philosophizing. The poem probably 
inspired the English poet Thomas Moore to write these lines in his poem Aspasia, where he 
speaks of Pericles and Aspasia: 

There as the list'ning statesman hung 
In transport on Aspasia's tongue. 

The destinies of Athens took 
Their colour from Aspasias look. 

Oh happy time, when laws of state. 

When all that rul'd the country's fate. 

In glory, quiet, or alarms. 

Was plann'd between two snow-white arms! 

Writing a Lifestory 

So Aspasia was something for contemporaries of Pericles to make fun of and for the poets 
and philosophers of the next century to romanticize or idealize. What a mixture to use to 
write a biography! But Plutarch used all these types of sources for his chapter in his Life of 
Pericles on Aspasia. Their relationship clearly fascinated him. A powerful statesman and a 
clever, foreign woman: the stuff of adventure and romance. 



It must also have made him think of the similar relationship of the Roman general Antony 
and the Egyptian queen Cleopatra, whom Plutarch described In the Life of Antony that 
Shakespeare later used for his play Antony and Cleopatra. The stories of Antony's "slavery" 
to Cleopatra nicely suited the rumours about Aspasia as Pericles' "power behind the 
throne". But in his Life of Pericles Plutarch does not develop Aspasia as much as he does 
Cleopatra in the Antony. Instead he simply groups together all he has to say about her in 
one sub-section. The reason is that Plutarch likes Pericles, while he disapproved of Antony. 

Kisses and Tears 

A little after Plutarch, Athenaeus wrote The Experts at Dinner (Deipnosophistai). This large 
work collects many short anecdotes and interesting curiosities about food, drink, and the 
private lives of the rich and famous. Naturally he notes a few stories about Pericles and 
Aspasia. But stories is all they are. He particularly likes to stress their love: how they would 
kiss each time Pericles left their house in the morning and came back at night, or how 
Pericles broke the habit of a lifetime and cried in public, when he wanted to defend Aspasia 
in court. So even Athenaeus is an unreliable source for a would-be biographer of Aspasia 
today. 

Myth and Mystery 

But all these stories have some important things in common to tell us. Firstly, they remind 
us how ancient writers all write with their own purposes: we cannot take what they say at 
face value. Secondly, they are almost all interested more in the famous men in Aspasia's life 
(Pericles or Socrates) than they are in Aspasia herself. We may think that all these stories 
would help us build up a realistic picture of at least one Athenian woman's lifestory. But 
even that is a myth. All we see is a reflection. We cannot seem to know the real Aspasia at 
all. Disappointingly for us. Athens' first "first lady" remains a mystery. 
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